CHAPTER XII
THINKING AND REASONING
HAVING considered, in earlier chapters, the affective and
conative aspects of our mental life, we must now turn our
attention to cognition, or the knowing aspect.   Every ex-
perience involves a knowing of some psychical object.   In
instinct-experience this psychical object is occasioned by some-
thing in the outer world to which the animal, by its very
nature, cannot be indifferent.   We must suppose, then, that
the instinctive disposition itself is organized in such a way as
to be awakened in the presence of such objects; that it pos-
sesses, as McDougall says, a lock that can be turned only by
keys of a certain pattern.   This lock is the cognitive aspect
of the instinct; it is an instance of the cognitive dispositions
with which the mind is stored, and which may be defined as
"enduring conditions which render possible the thinking of
certain objects." 1   Just as the affective-conative dispositions
are capable of endless enlargement and modification, so are
the cognitive dispositions, the result being the growth of know-
ledge-systems in the mind.   To know anything is to possess an
active cognitive disposition corresponding to it; perfect know-
ledge would consist in the possession of cognitive dispositions,
properly organized, having a one-to-one correspondence with
all the things to be known.    Such a mind would be a faithful
mirror of the universe in all its aspects.
Many writers restrict the term 'thinking* to the higher
mental activities of which man alone is capable, but such a
limitation seems unnecessary as well as undesirable. There is
at the higher levels no new mystery which is not involved in
the less exalted forms of mental activity. It seems advisable,
then, to formulate a very general definition of thinking, such
as "mental activity in its cognitive aspect," or "mental activity
1 McDougall, An Qutlint of Psychologyy p. 259.
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